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American consciousness. As most of the disputes
of the United States had been with Great Britain,
Americans were always on the alert to maintain all
their claims and were suspicious of "British gold."
It was, therefore, in an atmosphere by no means
conducive to yielding on the part of the United
States, though it was one not antagonistic to good
feeling, that the representatives of the two countries
met. John Hay and Sir Julian Pauncefote, whose
long quiet service in this country had made him the
first popular British ambassador, now set about
clearing up the problems confronting the two peo-
ples. The first question which pressed for settle-
ment was one of boundary. It had already taken
ninety years to draw the line from the Atlantic to
the Pacific, and now the purchase of Alaska by the
United States had added new uncertainties to tKe
international boundary. The claims of both na-
tions were based on a treaty of 1825 between Great
Britain and Russia. Like most attempts to define
boundaries running through unexplored territo-
ries, the treaty terms admitted of two interpreta-
tions. The boundary line from Portland Channel
to Mount St. Elias was stipulated to run every-
where a distance of ten marine leagues from the coast
and to follow its sinuosities. This particular coast,